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The purppsej of the study reported in this document 
w^re to investigate the relationship between children >s manifest 
anxiety and their perceptions of negative environmental stimuli^ and 
to determine the effects of socioeconomic status (SES) and race on 
both of these variables. The hypothsses tested concerned i (a) the 
degree of anxiety manifested by children from different SES^ race^ 
and sex groups i (b) the frequency of negative environmental stimuli 
perceived by children from different SESr race, and sex groupsi and 
(c) the relationship between degree of anxiety manifested and 
freguency of negative environmental stimuli. Additional data were 
collected concfirning the quality of negative environmental stimuli 
perceived by children from each group* The instrument used to measure 
anxiety v?as the General Anxiety Questionnaire^ which incorporates 
items from the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale and the General 
Anxiety Scale for Children, All subjects were sixth-grade pupils from 
four Philadelphia schools. Each school represented one of four 
SES-racial combinations: lower SES blacky lower SES whiter middle SES 
blackr and middle SES white* Three hundred and fifty-^one 
pupils-^^ three classes from each school—participated in the study. 
The instruments were administered to an entire class at one sitting* 
[Tables following the text of this paper are only marginally 
legible.] {Author/JM) 
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Intro ducti on 

Two recant studies (Hawkes and Koff, 1 970 ; Hawkes and f^urst, 
1971a)^ have found that lower-socioeconomic (SES) black children 
manifest higher anxiety, than do their middle-SES white counter- 
parts * 

In addition, Hawkes and Furst (1971b) havii reported that 
the attitudes toward chndren*s anxiety held by pre- and in- 
service teachers tend to be in conflict with this finding. Many 
felt that since lower-SES children live 1n environments which 
are more stressful than are those of their m1ddle-SES peers^ ' 
they are better <:bTe to adapt to environmental stress. 

At least three Important questions have been raised in 
relation to these investigations, F^irst, what is the nature of 
anxiety in children? Does it incorporate genuine fear (Eriksonp 
1963)? Does its meaning change as children from different back- 
grounds are observed? Second^ if lower-SES and black children 
do manifest higher anxiety than do m1ddle-SES and white children, 
have urban teacher- trai ni ng institutions failed to equip teachers 
with the knowledge and orientations needed to deal adequatQiy 
with their students? Third, are public schools providing programs 
which are sensitive to the soci al -emoti onal needs of their di- 
.yerse cl 1 entel e? 

Qbjecti y es 

One objective of this presentation 1s to explore the exis- 
tence^ the nature, and some of the causes of anxiety in elementary 
school children from different SES and racial backgrounds, 

A second purpose is to explore means of providing teachers 
and others concerned about the education process with orientations 



toward their charges which are more consistent with empirical 
findings. It is hoped that this may enable them to better serve 
the social- emotional needs ofthese pupils. 

It is hoped to stimulate the thinking of the parti ci pants ^ 
so that this discussion will be carried back to their own commun- 
ities. We hope that additional steps may be taken to both es- 
tablish a firmer empirical foundation for our orientations 
toward children^ and to use this empirical knowledge to provide 
programs which are more sensitive than at present to the social- 
einotional needs of school chi 1 dren from divergent backgrounds* 



A Study of Children's Anxieties 



Background and Purposes * 

Children's anxiety has been widely studied during the past 
twenty-five years. It has been repeatedly observed that the 
degrie and quality of anxiety vary as children from different 
SES and racial backgrounds are sampled. Differences, similar 
to those regarding anxiety, have also been reported in the fears 
of chndren from different SES. race,' and sex groups. In addi- 
tion/theorists have noted the- tenuousness of any proposed dis- 
tinction between nonobjictive anxiety and objective fear in 
children. Caution has been urged In applying these terms to child 
hood manifestations as they are uhderstood in the context of adult 
psychology. 

In an expansion of the Hawkes Et Al studies (1970,1971a), 
Yasgur (1973) undertook to Investigate the consturct of anxiety 
in children, in terms of its relation to realistic fear, as well 
as to obtain normative data for SES, race, and sex on the degree 
of anxiety manifested by children, as measured by a self-report 
scale. 

The hypotheses tested concerned: (a) the digree of anxlity 
manifested by children from diffarent SES, race, and sex groups, 
(b_), the frequency of negative environmental stimuli perceived by 
children from different SES, race, and sex groups, and (£) the 
relationship between degree of anxiety manifested and frequency 
of negative environmental stimuli perceived. Additional data , ' 
were collected concerning the quality of negative environmental 
stlmul 1 . percelvid by childrten from each group. 



Procedure 

The instrument used to measure anxiety was the General Anx- 
iety Questionaire, or GAQ (Hawkes and KQff,1970), which Incorpo- 
rates items from the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale and the 
General Anxiety Scale for Children, Two assessment devices were 
developed for the study, The first was a self-report check-list, 
to obtain children's perceptions of th?. frequency with which nega^ 
tive environmental experiences are encountered. The second was 
an individual interview, to obtain chil dren ■ s percepti ons of the 
quality of negative experiences in their environments, (Copies 
of these instruments may be found In Appendixes I-III.) 

All subjects were sixth-grade pupils from four Philadelphia 
Schools. Each school represented one of four SES^racfal comb- 
inations: (a) lower SES black, (b) Tower SES white, (c) middle 
SES black, and (d) middle SES white* Three-hundred fifty-one 
pupils (three classes from each school) participated in the study. 

The GAQ and checklist were admisistered to an entire class 

at one sitting. Interviews were conducted three to four weeks 

later, with a stratified random sample (an equal number of boys 

and girls) from each school. Seventy-six pupils were Interviewed* 
Stati s ti cal Analyses 

For purposes of the statfstical analysis, the GAQ wa,^ divided 

Into two parts: an anxiety sceMe and a lie scale. Mean scores for 
each subsampli, on the anxiety scale, lie scale, and checklist, 
are displayed in Table 1, The scoris for each scale were analyzed 
using a three-way (SES, race, sex) univariate analysis of variance 
to determine the relative standing of each subsample on degree of 
anxiety s lying, and perception of frequency of negative environ- 
mental stimuli. In addition, Pearson product-moment coef f lecients 
were computed for correlatloons betwien anxiety^ and lie scores, " 
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SD 
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X 
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19.97 
■ 5.61 


1.91 
1.53 


12.91 
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Boy 
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White 


k9 


X 

SD 


17.67 
7.33 


2.51 
2.24. 


12.38 
1.63 


Girl 


Lower 


Black 


k5 


X 

SD 


25,08 
7.20 


1.98 
1.79 


13.38' 
■1.82 
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WhiUe 




X 

SD • 


ia.2i 


3.11 
2.42 


12,89 
1.4.3 ' 


OiPl 
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39 


X 
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21.76 
6.3/1. 


.1. 56 
1.39 , 
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2? - 


X 

SD 


20. 71 

6. 53 


l.fl7 
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TABLE 2 

CORRELATIONS BSTWinW KtmmY SCALE. LIE 
^ AND CKiiOiCLIST^ SCORES * 



InGtruinants; 



Qorrclation (r) 



Anxiety Scale and Lio Scale 
Anxioty Scale and Cheoklist 
.Uo Scalo and Chockj.ist 



. 520* 
-.jlO*-'' 
-.078 



'* V .01, with 3iiO dcGrocis or frcodoin 
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anxiety and checklist scores, ano li^; dnd checklist scores. These 
correlations are displayed in T«bla £. An alpna level of .05 was ' 
established for testing significance in aiV analyses. 

For. the interviews , discnpuive, rather than inferential, 
statistics were employed. Categonzeu data for all questions are 
displayed 1n Appendix IV. Tables i through 35. The data are pre- 
sented in m effort to help asceruain whether qualitative differen.'e 
were found in children's perceptions .f negative stimuli. Tests 
for statistical significance (e .g . chi square) were considered, 

but were not used for two reasons: 

1. Responses were classified into arbitrary catagories after 
the data were collected. 

2. Individual categories were not indepfindent of one another. 
Summary of Results and Discussion 

Nun hypothesis 1, that there will be no significant difference 
in anxiety scores between lower SES and niddle SES. was rejected 
at the .005 level of significance. Although the absolute diffe- ' 
rence in the mean scores of the two subsaniples was only 1.88 po- 
ints, lower SES pupils attained significantly higher scores than 
did middle SES pupil s . ■ 

■ Null Hypothesis 2, that there will be no ,ignif1cant diffe- 
rence 1n anxiety scores between black and white, was rejected at 
the .001 level of significance.' The absolute difference in the 
mean scores of the two subsampl es was -3 . 1 4 points, almost twice 
that of the difference between SES subsamples. It was concluded 
that black pupils, scored significantly higher than white pupils,; 
In both statistical and absolute, terms . ' 

. A statistically significant Intanact on (p^. 031} was observed 



for SES and race. The aDsoiucc- oirUreriC& i n tna mean anxiety 
scores of lowor SES black pupiU ^nc niiddla S£S wnite pupils was 
^•0* POV"tSs indicating conSiGerabiy higher anxiety 1n the former 
subsample than in the latter. 

Null hypothesis 3, that there will be no significant diffe- 
rence in anxiety scores between boys and girls, was rejected at 
the .05 level of significance.. The absolute difference in the 
mean scores of girls and boys was only i.37 points. Although 
the girls scored significantly higher tUn the boys in statis- 
tical terms, the absolute difference in scores was small. 

A three-way interaction approaching statistical significance 
(P5.054) was observed for SES, race, and sex. The absolute diffe- 
rence in the mean anxiety scores of lower SES black girls and 
middle SES white boys was 7.41 points, which Indicated a diffe- 
rence in anxiety between these two subsamples, with the lower SES. 
black girls scoring higher. 

Null hypothesis 4, that there will be no significant diffe- 
rence In lie scores between lower SES and middle SES, was reject- 
ed at the .01 leval of significance. Despite the- fact that stat- 
istical significance was observed, the absolute diffirence in 
lie. scores was only .52 points, with the lower SES subsample at- 
taining the higher score, and consequently "lying" slightly more, 
than the middle SES ;;ubsample. 

Null hypothesis 5, that there will be no significant diffe- 
rence in lie scores between black ano white, was rejected at the 
.005 level of significance. Again, the absolute difference in ' 
mean scores was low. Slack pupiis scoreo .55 poi nts . i ower , and 
consequently "lied" slightly less, tnan whi te Dupi 1 s . 
ERJC Nui i hypothesis 6 that there vr; 1 1 be no sigiviv leant difference 



in lie scores between boyi dnc .v.s noi rejactfia. An aliiost 

negligible differince of .27 pomes war, observed, with boys tending 
to lie slightly more than girU. 

No signlfiCQnt Interactioni were observed for lie scores. 
, Hull hypothisis 7, that there will be no significant differnece 
in checklist scores between lower and rniddle SES, was not rejected. 
Middle SES pupils tended to sccra slightly higher (.23 points) 
than did lower SES pupils. 

Null hypothesis 8, that there wii'l be no significant difference 
in checklist scores between black and white, was not rejected. The 
mean scores of these two subsamples were almost identical. 

■ Null hypothesis 9, that there will be no significflnt diffe- 
rence in checklist scores between boys and girls, was rejected 
at the .01 level of probability. Although girls scored .50 pointr 
higher than boys, the' absolute difference was so small as to make 
it almost impossible to generalize tnat girls perceive greater 
frequencies of stressful stimuli than do boys. 

No significant interactions were observed for checklist scores. 
One plausible explanation for these findings of no difference 
amond subsamples in perceived frequency of stressful environmental 
stimuli, is to, be found in the response format for the instrument. 
The alternatfve responses provided were in terms of relative fre- 
quencies: Never; Hardly ever; Sonietimesi A lot of the time; All 
the time. The findings niay indicate that children from all sub- 
samples tended to perceive stressful stimuli in their environments 
with similar frequency, although these stimuli may have varied in 
the qualities of their adverse dimensions.- 

Another possible fexpUnatior Is thit different 1 anguage' norms 
^^nay exist for different suDcuUurdl groups , ^with regard to des-. 
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cribing teiTipordl ph^nonsena, Cr.- .w.^^ ■ ::iirc.b< r^lazivQ frequency 
relation to his own milieu^ wnara "sw^netimes " might mean daily or 
monthlyi depending on the norm. 

Null hypothesis 10, that there will be no Tel ati onshi p bet» 
wean anxiety and checklist scores ^ was rejected at the ,01 level 
of significance, A correlation of -.31 was obtained between anx- 
iety and checklist performances ^ 'inulcating a tendency for those 
pupils who revealed higher anxiery to report perceiving fewer 
negative stimuli in their envi ornaien . This correlation was not 
in the expected direction. 

Although a non-relationship might be accounted for by the 
nature of the checklist response categories, a different explana- 
tlon must. be soLght for the negative correlation between anxiety 
and checklist scores. Perhaps the GAQ measures different const- 
ructs in different groups, i^e. more fear in children from more 
dangerous enviornments and more anxiety in children from less 
dangerous environments. Added to this is the possiblity that children 
from high stress backgrounds tend to- Ignore situations which are 
perceived as very stressful by children from more secure back- 
grounds. 

An inspection of Table 1 reveals that the actuaT di f f erences 
in the mean checklist scores of eacn group were almost negligible. 
Low standard deviations Indicate that very little variation was 
observed within groups. Since a correlation of -.31 means that 

■ ■ 

less than 10 percent shared variance existed between the anxiety 
scale and the checklist', itmay be concluded that the checklist 
was inadequati for revealing diffarances in the perceptions of^ i 
different groups, as well as individual differences within groups, 
= ■ Probably jna^mosu i n uarcss y • ^Ing^a finci;-^ of this study 



was that lower SES and blacK cniiarcn Acre ''anxious'^ aooui: st'wiiun 
in their environments which war^ r££. ri s u1 cu 1 ly morci f tiar-provoki ng 
than were the negative s t 1 mu 1 i repor Lea by uheir middle SES and 
white peers. 

Several trends were evident in tne interview data: 

1, I nner-ci ty , parti cu 1 ar ly duck, children were far more 
concerned about their phys'icii weM-being than were thei r 
outer-city^ particularly whiLe^ counterparts. This finding . 

' supports the notion that anxiety and fear are cleosly { 
related in children, pamcularly in those whose envir- ^ 
onments are realistically cangerous* 

2, Middle SES children interviewed expressed more concerns 

about academic success than did their lower SES CQunter- ' 
parts. Since middle SES pupils are relatively more succ- 
essful in school than are lower SES pupils, this finding } 
indicates that the GAQ may be more of an assessment of 
anxiety, as opposed to fear, in middle SES children I 
in lower SES children. Even though, in earlier studies, '\ 
lower SES children were observid to manifest higher an- \. 



x1ety over school rel ated , In addition to most other Items 



in the GAQg their interview responses indicated that their 



concern with personal safety was more salient than was 



their concern with school acheivement. This dpes not 




indicate that lower SES children are less concerned about 



school acheivement than ara middle SES children^ however. 



3, 



Boys evidencea greater concern with tneir physical well-^ 



being than die girls. Tnis finding s-cands in apparent 
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contrast .^ritn the higher dixiaty ina chdCKlist scores of 



the girls. One pl£usu:;£ explanation fo> this seeming 
.. disparity is that, gii^ls hive more general anxiety than 

do boys, who have more realistic fear of their envir- 
• •. 'onments. Perhaps parents treat giris in restrictive ways 
■ that make them more generally anxious than bays. Boys 

may have more freedom to explore their environments and, - 

consequently, learn for thfc.Viseives which elainents impinge 

on their safely. 

Inferences 

The purposes of the study were to investigate the relationship 
between children's manifest anxiety and their perceptions of nega- 
tive environmental stimuli, and to datermine the effects- of SES and 
race on both of these varia^bles . Based on the f 1 nd1 ngs , the foll- 
owing inferencis were drawn ^ 

1. Neither race nor SES seems to be the greater determinant 
of m|nifest anxiety, when each Is observed independently 
of the other in this study. 

2. Manifest anxiety in sixth grade children appears to In- 
corporate realistic fear as well as anxiety. This is 
particularly so for chndren from environments which are 
objectively least safe (i.e., inner city). 

3. Inner-city children seem able to realistically appraise 
the dangers in their environment, though not to adapt to 
those dangers without concern, 

4. Although none of the groups tested was without manifest 
anxiety, those living amid the greatest danger manifested 
the greatest anxiety. .It ii inferred, therefore, that 
nianiTest anxiety in childrai'! is affsiied cy onvi ronme.ntal , 
In aodi tion to paycho'i 091 cd 1 , pr-ss. 



A Study of Teachers Atiitudes 

Simultaneously, Carner (1973) was exploring means of con- 
veying these findings to undergrflduata, pre-service teachers in 
order to bring their attitudes more in line with empir'lcal rea- 
lity. A pre-test of some 250 undergraduate students corrobo- 
, rated the results of . Hawkes and Furst (i971b). These studies 
found that undergraduate, , pre-service teachers consistently 
predicted that white, suburban youngsters- would manifest ' grea- 
ter "cQncerns", "worries", "anxieties", "fears", than would 
their black, .1nner = city counterparts. ■ 

Five treatment models were compared on their ef f ecti veriess 
In changing the attitudes of pre-service teachers toward the 
relative anxiety levels of black, innir-city children and white 
suburban chlldreo. Although no triatment was demonstrated to 
be more effective than any other, the attitudes of subjects 1n 
all five treatment groups changed significantly (.001) in the 
direction of greater consonance with the observations of Hawkes 
and Koff (1970), Hawkes and Furst (1971a), and Yasgur ( 1 973 ) . 

The results Indicate that the presentation of . 1 nf ormati on 
alone was sufficient to change the subjects' attitudes. It 
Is interesting to note that Hawkes and Furst (i971b) reported ■ 
that those undergraduate and graduate students who had the 
greater number of hours in Psychology and Education and who had 
the higher grade point average were less able to accurately 
predict which group of youngsters manifested the greater anxiety. 
Whether or not the material is learnad well, therefore has no 
bearing on the subjects ability to ascurately predict the anxiety 
levels of black, inner-clLy ana wiiUj, ju.^.ruan ycuAgitdrs. 



By implication, the f ind 1 ngs support the ' pos i ti or, that 
universities are Waning to provide urban teachers withinfor- 
matTon that wm enable them to deal effectively with the social- 
emotional problenis of their pupils. 



/ 
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APPENDIX I " [ 

GENERAL ANXIETY QUESriONNAI RE 
. Please Mark Your Answer Sheets as Follows for Each Item 
Yes ^ A No - 3 • ' • ■ 

1, It 1s hard for me to ke^p my nilnd on anything/ 

2, I get nervous when^ someone watches nie work. 

3, I feel I have to be best in everything. 

*4, Do you ever worry about knowing your lessons? 

5. When you are In'bed at night. trying to go to sleep, do 
you often find that you are worrying about something? 

6. Are you sometimes frightened when looking down from a 
highplace? 

7. Do some of the stories on radio or television scare you? 
*8* Do you ever viorry about what other people think of you? 

9. Do you think you worry more than other boys and girls? 

10, Do you worry that you might hurt in some, accident? 

*11. Do you ever worry that you won't be able to do something 
you want to do? - ' 

12; Without knowing why, do you sometimes get a funnv feel- 
ing in your stomach? 

13,. Do you get scared when you have to go into /a dark room? 

14. Do you sometimes get the feeling that something bad is 
going to happen to you? i, . 

*15, Have you ever had a scary dream? 

*16.: When you were youngers were you ever scareri of anything? 



17. ' At times I feel like shouting. 

18. ' I wish I could be very far front here» 

19. Others seem to do things easier than I can, 

20. I am secretly afraid of a lot of things, 

2K I feel that others do not like the way I do things/ 

,*22. Have you ever been afraid of setting hurt? 

23. I feel alone even when there are people around me. 

24. I have trouble making up my mind, 

25. I get nervous when thi ngs do not go the r1 ght way for me . 

26. I worry most of the time. 

*27. Has anyone ever been able to scare you? 

28. I worry about what my parents will say to me, 

29. I get angry easily. 

30. Other children are happier than I. 

31. I worry about what other people think about me. 

*32. Do you ever worry about something bad happening to 
someone you know? 

33, I have worried about things that did not really make 
any difference later, 

34. My feelings get hurt easily. 

35. J worry about doing the right things. 

36, I worry about what Is going to happen. 
*37 . Are you ever unhappy ? 

38. I worry about how. well I am doing in school. 

39/ - My fielings get hurt easily when I am scoldt^d. 

40. I feel someone wili till me I do. thi ngs/the wrong way, 

41, I am afraid of tKe dark. 
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Do you ever worry about what Is going to happen? 

It is hard for me to keep my mind on my schoolworfe, 

I worry when I go to bed at night, 

I often do things I wish I have never done. 

Do you ever worry? j 

I often worry about what could happen to my parents 
I get tired easily. \ 

I have bad dreams . . . 

I often' worry about something bad happening to me. 



APPENOIX II 
CKECKLIST 



Name ' Sex Date 

School ■ ' - R 00 m 

Please Answer Each Item b^^ Placing a Line through the Letter 
Which Stands for How Often You Have Seen Each Thing Happen. 

A. Never B. Hardly Ever C. Sometimes 

D. A Lot of the Time E. .All the Time 

1. Teachers do things that make kids my age happy. A B C D E 

2. Teachers do things that make kids my age 

unhappy . . . . . . ... .... A B C D E 

3. Teachers scold or yell at kids my age. . . . . . ABC D E 

4. Teachers say friendly things to kids my age. . \ A B C D E 

5. Kids my age fight at school .... . . .... . ABCD E 

6. Kids my age get bad grades on thtir schoolwork, 

like homework, tests, and report cards. A B C D E 

7. Grownups fight with each other. . . . . . . . . .ABCD E 

8. Grownups do things that make kids my age happy. . A B CD E 

9. Grownups do things that make kids my age 
"lappy. . . . . , . . . . . / A B C D E 



10. Kids my age hurt fighting with pther kids. . . . A B CD E 

n. Kids my age have a good time together. . . . . . A B C D E 

12. Kids my age walk near plices that are scary. . . A B C D E 



13.. Thtr-e are car accidents in my neighborhood. ... A B C. D E 

14. There are other kinds of accidents in my 

neighborhood, . . , . . . . . . . , . A B C D E 

15. Parents do things that make kids my age happy. . . A B C 0 E 

16. Parents do things that make kids my age 

unhappy. . . . . ..... . . . . . . , . . . . . A B C D E 

17. Kids my age get scolded or yellad at,, at homi. . .ABC 0 E 

18. Parents take kids my age out to do things that 

are fun. ..................... . a B C D E 

19. Brothers or sisters make each other happy. . . . . A B C 0 E 

20. Brothirs or. sisters make each other unhappy. . . . A B C D E 

21. Kids my age have to stay home at night by 

themslives. ................... .A B C D E 
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APPENDIX in 



INTERVIEW 



Schoo 1 




1 . 


What 


kinds of books do you like to read? 


2. 


What 


makes vou haDov at school? 


3. 


What 


makes ^o:^ unhappy at school? 


4. 


What 


do teachers 4o that makes you happy? 


5. 


What 


do teachers do t ^at makes you unhappy? 


6. 


What 


do kids 1n school do that makes you happy? 


7. 


What 


do kids in school do that makes you unhappy? 


8. 


What' 


s a bad grade to get on schoolwork? 


9. 


What' 


s your favorite subject 1n school? 



Nei ghborhood ^' 

10. What makes you happy about your neighborhood? 

11. What makes you unhappy about your neighborhood? 

12. What\s your favorite place in your neighborhood? 

13. Are there any scary or dangerous places in your neighbor- 
hood? What are they? 

14. What do grownups in your neighborhood do that makes you 
happy? 

15. What do grownups in your nei ghborhood do that makes you 
unhappy? . 

16. What do kids in your neighborhood do that rnakes you 
happy? 



17/ What do kids in your neighborhood do that makes you 
unhappy? 

18* What kinds of accidents do people in your neighborhood 
have? 

19. What kinds of games do , you play with your friends? 
Home 

20. What's your favorite T,V. show? 

21. What makes k1ds happy about being home? 

22. What makes kids unhappy about being/home? 

23. What do your parents do , that makes you happy? 
24* What do your parents do that makes you unhappy?^ 

25. What do your brothers or sisters do that makes you happy 

26, What do your brothers or sisters do that makes you un- 
happy? 

fieneral/Personal v 

28. If you could be anywhere In the world right now, where 
.would you like to be most of all? 

29. Why would you like to be there? 

30. What kinds of things do you think kids are scared of? 

31. What would you like to be when you grow up? 

32. What kinds of things do kids worry about? 

33. What are some things that you've worried about that 
didn't real ly make any difference later? 

34. Can you remember a scary dream that you had? What was 
1 t about? 

35. What do you like doing most of all? 



TABLE 1 



= ' -•a^' iuNDj op books 



















■ - -i 
















. .. 

i 






MiddiG 


Blank 




Boy ■ 


Ourl 


a 




1. Fiction 


55 


63 

* 


63 


56 


50 


68. 




,' ■ ;i 






20 




3? 


13 


25 


■t 


3^ Ally 
None 


10 
3 


11 


IS 
3 


Ik 


13 


16 
3, 


14 
.1 






100 


100 


100 


101 


100 


100 


yy ,. 
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TABLE 2 . , . ■ 

PERCnNTAa;! of CATJiCORlZPD INTEIWJH^? RraPONSES BY SES, 
RACK, AND SLK, TO QU^moU Zt WHAT MAKES YOU HAPPY ■■ 
. ' Al' SC3J00L? ■ ..^ 



Sox 



• Total 
Kesponas Lowt-r Mifldle SIeioI: white Bov Girl rf = 
Oatn^crl.n (n^3fi) (n^gO) (n./,Q) (n=3a) (11=38) (NiyS) 



li Scheolv/orlt '61 45 

2. . Social, 

J Poors 18 24 

■'3. Tcachor 13 26 

4« }3VQi»ything; 

. ..„ tocttor.. . . ■ . .._.....„ 

than horn 0 3 

5» Nothing .- 3 

Totecl' 5J , 100 ' 101 



53 
25 

13 

. 3 
3 

io:> 



53 

* 

17 
28 



101 



S3 

24 
11 

11 

. 3 
102 



S3 

18 
29: 



100 



53 

21 

20 

5 
1 

100 



. YOU 



C^tr,or.-n (-j:;) (n ^3B), (^^.vQ (n^S) (y:^'}S) ii->?6) 



2^ Non-phyDical 



30 50 50 29 39 



tcachor 26 \ 3k 28 33. 21 39 30 
3. Physical 

Poern ; lO 3 20 '13 ' 8 ^ 11 

8' 11 , 10 8 , 3 ■ 16 " 9 

5. Nothins 8 5 8 6 5 .8 7 

6i rhyaical ' 

Teachor 3 3 ' ^ ^ ^ _ 

7. Evory thing 3. _ ^ ^ 

Total 100 101 ■ 101 100 100 100 ' lOo"' 



TABLE k 



THAU' HAKiii YOU HAPPv? 



1. Teaohor J 

2. a^CEoh&r 

3t SchDolv^orl; 18 
^. Every t hi nj; S 

don* t kno:*/ . 3 
Total 100 



39 . \ ^0 61 

42 28 as 

18 28 8 
3 

99 102 lUO 



■ To'tal 

.Bo;/ Girl- ■■/, - 



55 i^S SO 

16 39 28 

21 16 j,o 

5 - 3 

3 - 1 

U)o inn .100 



TABLE 5 

RACiL. A„.u r.iiA, ^'0 cHi,;;iTTo;f :h what DO TKACHKHS DO ■ 
THAT MAKKS YOU UflHAPPy? ; 



Lo\:c.r rd ddlB Bi.ool: Whitn Boy Girl 
Cfiwo^wion (a^jy) (n^jO) (i,^ ^D) (n^3d) (nn-iS) (n^SB) 



a'otal- 



1, 


Affect ivt; 


42 


■ 53 


40 


56 


50 


45 


^7 




School v.'oi'iC 
Instruc- 
tion 


13 




15 


22 


, 21 




18 


3. 


Nothing 


29 


8 


23 


14 


' 16 


21 


18 






11 


1 ■ 


♦ 

■ "/lb"" ' 




5 




• 9. 


5. 


PhysioGl 
abuse 


5 


8 


13 




0 


5 


7- 




'J'Otal 0 


ion 


101 


101 


100' 


100 


100 


99 



RAC^i, AND to cr^cric;: ui wHav 1:0 kids in 
r;cHocL DO that ;.:a..':-.; vou happy? 





























toy 


Girl 


To b'al 


li Ocioporat'Qi 


9? 


97 


95 


100 


95 


100 


97 


2. Nothing 


3 


3 


5 




5 




3 


I'otal 1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


.100 



TAULE ,7 



RACK, a:;d vo Qu:"^ii ■;oi: 'h wj'at !;o ircw in 
UCI'COL DO .THA^ ^;AKE3 YOU ur;KArpY? 



^ftS K.'icc Sox 

Hnsponn: Lu^vnr Micidla aiac:; ',7hlto Eov Girl 

£ii:^I21liJia_lBlIiLl^'''^^ i'-'^o) in^-}^) iiAn) in^ Vi) (i:=y6) 

1. rhyHlcil . 

Abune 50 ij-? 55 i^2 58 39 49 

2. Kpn-phj'.~ie£il ' 
bnhavioi' 

tov/ard r.-.e 21- /^y 33 35 " 45 3/+ 

3. Nothinf;, 

dojjt't know 13 5 10 8 11 8 9 

k, /.liotjchavior " ' 

■— "In -Sfhool- " IB- ' ~ ■ - -J • ■ -8- — - --g. - - — -g-.. 



Total % 100 59 101 100 101 100 



100 
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table; 0 



HAOKp AND DD:, to PUlLsPlCll <h ;v){AV*S A HAD OUDE - 



■ r-nnponro T.owar Midai^ Black Wnit^ So^^ n^-i <% 
CaTc;-ria-: (n^3:-) (:i^3S) ' (n«40) (r-33) (n-38) (Kiy6) 



1. 




63 


3^ 


55 


42 


53 


45 


■ 49 


2, 


D 


21 




. . 25 




34 


34 


34 


3. 


C 


8 


18 


13 


14 


11 


16 






P 


8 




8 


id 


3 




k 




Total % 


100 


99 


101 


100 


101 


100 


100 



■ - * * 

TABLE 9 * 
aUJi.TiiCT TM RnnOOL? 











s 






Rospcnce 
Catt'r.yi'icD 


Lov/nr 




aiac]; 


V/hito 
) (n=36) 


Boy 


Girl 


Tot a: 
(N'=7i 


1. Aaadoniic 


. 82 , , 


97 


^ 95 


, , 83 


92 


87 


89 


2, Non- 
acutlamic 


16''' 


3 


3 


17 


5 


13 


9 


3. Nonp . 


3 




3 




3 




1 


Total ^ 


101 


100 


101 


100 ■ 


100 


100 


99 
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■ , i , ' / 


■ ^ H;; ; 


:vi::v' m-.j^fc::-',:. 






' ■■' 


ni 
















(no;; 


f.;iddlH 


■■jl&ck 'Vhito 


Toy 

\ ' * 




Totnl 
?! 




61 


79 




78 






70 


T»nn-n to 
dOf nluaets 
to 


21 


8 


20 


8 


16 


13 


14 


^ * J i * ^- - ^ a C i 1 L 

surround" 


^ 6 


"11 •• 


• 

5 


11 


11 


8 


9 




11 


3 


10 


3 


11 


3 


7 


Totnl 


T AT 

dt- 


101 


101 






i V w 


100 



TABLE 11 

PERCi'UTAGF OP OATKGOni^HD XKTERVIEIV Fl'rSF0NSE3 SES, 
nAC}3* Ai^D TO Qlj}L;OTCN 11 1 ja/JuiS YOU 

UNHArPi ABOUT iCuR iiSI GiiBOniipOD? 



S^^^ R-^c^ - - Sox 

Response ^ Lou^r Middle ni^ok Whito Boy Girl f, 
C atGOTrici: (n^ jO) jn^jB) (n^»^0 ) . ( n«:s6 ) (n^Sn ) (n»38) (N^76) 

1. VioloncQ 
(fi::;irts, • 

klllinf^g, ' \ . . 

vicious 

animals f 

etc.) 39 26 I^B 17 39 26 33 " 

2. Antl ^social ' ' ^ ^ 

^nysical) 34 . 26 . 25 [.JS 21 ' 39 30 

3. ^ Physical 

surround- - - - ^ . . , ' 



ln/;s (dirtyf 



safG, etc) 21 13 IS 19 21 13 17 

don^t know 5 - 26. 8 Z5 ; I3 18 16 

5. .Nothing; to 

do^ no one = . 

■ ■ to do -it y ■ ";■ ■■' - ■ /■ ■ ■ . ■ 

with - 8 5 3 5 3 if 

Total. ^ 99 99 101 .100 "99 -99 100 



RACK, Zulu 


0? CATrc^o^-rci::; 




I;GHHDOij? 






CLto/TOricr; 








Raoo 




f:\ ^ 4^ ^ ^ 

% 


JjU \/k 


Black 


^ WhltG 
) (n^^iii) 


)ioy 




1 * PI re/ iir ~-3 


42 


J / 


ii A 


39 


5i 




39 


2, Homo 


IS 


2k 




25 


21 


21 


21 


3* ^Strcob 


21 


16 


13 




11 


26 


18 


















rclativc'd 


















11 


"16 


20 




5 ' 


' 21 


13 


'5i CGntor 


5 


8 


8 




S 


5 


7 




3 




3 






3 


1 


Total 


9S 


101 


102 











TABLE 13 



■rEncE:;TAoi3 -OP cA^rGonisirD int-srvij-t./ rhsponses- by si?s, 
RACji, a:jp n;-;:, ?g wuraTion 131 km 'Ukj-rk any scary 

OH DAHCii!-:0U3 PLACED IN YOUR IIEICKEORHOOD? 
WHAT ARE THEY? 



Sox 



ERIC 



Total , 

Response Lo^vp- Mlddlo BXack Whites Boy Girl % 
Catocoriut; jn^y]) (im30) . (n^^jO) (11=36) (n^jC) (n^3B) (N=76) 



1, Nope 32 58 

2. Street 
■places 

(lots, 
vaof'.tit 
buildiiifls, 
' "etc, ) " 56 "21 ' 

3« V.'codn, 

parks 3 13 

4» Someone's 

houLic - 8 

Total ;5 101 100 



20 



63 
5 
5 

101 



6i^ 



11 
3 

100 



37 



53 

8 
3 

101 



53 



3^ 
8 

5 

100 



^5 



43 
8 
4 

ioo 



Efliivl;'^;^'^ (--^^ U (;^-^'' ; (r^^^^j) uv-Vo; 



thln^n 
for 

' childrGn 92 ^ Sy 65 Sp ■ 92 91 

liOu liiuon 5 3 3 6 5 ^ 3 ^ /i 

3* Coopornto ^ = . . ' . . _ 

v;ith 0116 , 

anothar 3 5 ^ j 5 4 



1; 



Total 100 100 101 xOO 100 100 iOO 



TABLE 15 

YOUM rij-IC::i-Ohj{OOD DO TjLVr :mCl-3 you UhKAPPY? ' 



__Fin3 p^nn Box 

RoLpani;a" Inv/cr r::.d^ln :^lr.^k Vhita Boy Girl 
CD.t:.rr-rlc:B (^^^^jiiH (n^n.n (wisu) (n^^ju) (r-^^^S) (n^^">o; (r;^^76) 



?6 63 75 . 63 74 68 

2^^ ■ 30 ,17 Zk 2k 











tcv:nvcl 






chiJ clrsn 






pnn rditl-^n 


61 








3^ 


ri'viis-l 












thilclrrr. 


















Tctr.l 


101 



. A. .. -.li.. -.-^j . . 

lU^> IOC 101 ; 100 



Total >^ 100 100 101 100 100 



li /Drsitlvo 

r-Qxh-r 95 92 93 9^^ 9^ 95 93 

ihinj'n - 3 j - 3 „ 1 



!i no J i;u 



TABth; 1? ^ 

?mmmm or ca-£go:iiz:::j i-^nvi-v HEGPoriGi:^ by ses. 

H..Ci.. A.p 0:; 17. Vn Jr DO Kir- YOUR 

Ui:.iClu.0i.-C0D uO TKAT i.lAKIiw YOD UNHAPPY? 

























■■f' T< r 








Lo\vcr 






i: V,;;ito 


Boy 
( r - J 


Girl 


1* Physical 
funmc of 
eiio rin= 
othor 


■ { 

58 . 


'32 


55 






39 


tCuv':\(j of one 
another 21 




* 23 




Z9 




uf proj>5rxy 11 




. 13 




16 


11 




s ■ „ 


'8. 




XI 




13 


5. i^rory thing 








3 


3 




TOtGl f^' 


ipl 


ICl 


101 


1 0 G 


101_ 





'potnl 



13 
. 1 



RoLDonLto Lov/ur- rMfiOle nuck V/iUte Boy Girl 
Cf',tcr:oriufs (r;-3.J) (n^>3) (:v^^^rO) (.;-36) (^J^Zil Jillif IJiil'^ 

1# Vohielan, 
firo::, 

properi;y ^ ' 3? 55 ^3 50 ^2 50 ^^6 

pcoplG 26 B XH ? 10 16 

3. f'inor hon^f3«* 

holu and ^ ' . 

^= »li Ti^ 

jUrlOfl 1^ J.O XQ X'-t ^ -iw 

many 8 13^ 5 1? . 11 11 11 

5* ProDlo harm- 
ing others 13 3 13 3 11 5 8 

injuriu.j ^ 3 , 3 5 - 5 - 3 

yotal vJ 100 100 102 Jul 100 100 ICl 



^ ^ ,- ■ 



1* Oovv/wVV^icnal ^ _ ^ 

ouxc^oDr- 84 92" 35 92 0? 89 88 . ■ : 

Y 

2. Convenljonal ^ j 

inclcor 8 8 i 3 0 8 6 " . ..: 

1 

iif;htii.- B ^ 8 . 5 3 - 5 

Tot^ ^ ICQ 100 101 100 100 100 ' 100 I 



TABLE 



T*V. DHOl/? 



Hsrponna Ln^^;n:- ;:iddl:^ Tllnr): \;hit^ Hoy Girl 
Cnt^'''0?'^ ( vv.) /^jisAl h'i^':^)^ J'n-S'H fnit^^O) 



>rotal 



1. Coriodv/ 



^7 
32 



60 



23 



39 



39 



£1 



3, ;nthc^r (ar:..r::L# ^ 



100 



21 
100 



101 



19 
100 



18 
99 



18 
.00 



13 

99 







I :\ - ' ■ \/ ^ ( : - } 


'T.OV 


Girl 






1. PoH.it; vo 

in U. : ' r clanrj 

inr^i 100 








100 






2. i!A^Drythin5 « 


5 


3 3 






3 




3. Nothinr: 


3 








I 


■ 


Totnl ;J 100 


100 


101 100 


100 


100 


ICO 


-I 



TABLE 22 

PERCKsTAGrL OF CAT:D::;0M3I: 13 U;T:-V- Hi^nPOnOES BY SES, 

KACL, AiiiJ S^A, ^Tu wUJ/.mG:; ZZi ^fKAT*^:Ail£3 KIDS 

uroiAppY AUDUT 1^AI:;a >:om£;7^ 



^ ■ . 



Rsfjponso Lovror rda^lo Blac> v;hitn ^ov Girl 
Cat^v-orion (n^ Kp (r g^^^Q (n^' Q) (n-Ho) fn^'ni) (n^jO) 



Total 



1. Parontr:* 
verbal 
abuser ro- 

2. riDthinr 13- ^ 

3* Bol— left 

iiOinu alQna . 16 

phynicnl 
nrm-e 8 

5. Siblin^u 5 



63 
13 



63 
10 

5 



55 



13. 



61 



58 



5 

11 



5 

5 



5 

100. 



16 
100 



11 



13 



8 

-01. 



11 
luO 



i J 



ERiC 

















Gate - ori . 






— - ■ - 






• in:'] 


To r,w1 


1, rrnitlvn 
c;cwinn or 




97 . 


90 


94 


95 ■ 


9? 


96 


2, }^^::ryIiiin, 




3 


3 


5 


5 


3 


^^ 


Total 


ICO 


100 


101 


99 


100 


100 


100 


















M.v: 


^ ■ ■■»!-, 

i^! ; / ' / ' \' . 

' ' r ■ '■ ■ ^ 














en 














(:■.-' v) 






Girl^ 


Tot ill 


If Nnn-phyi^i- 
^cic. ) 


















21 


s ■ 








11 


1-3 




16 


11 












Totnl 


100 


100 


.101 


100 


100 


100 


100 



TABLE 25 

PERCHNTAan 0? "ATrnonivni::) iNTERVTi;?; Bm?o:ini:r: Bra, 
OH J)] .";;:^^ do a'liAr ;;ak^3 you i:Ap?y? 





R 








Rocpnnco r.c/'./cr 




Black 






Total 
■ riirl % 


1. Positivo 

intorac:i:lon 95 


100 


98 


97 


95 


100 97 






3 




3 


1 


3, nothing 3 






3 


3 


- ^ 1 


Total cj 101 


100 


101 


100 


101 


100 99 



TABLE 26 * 

OK 3i3r:%H3 DO ^i:at ;:.uce:h you uN]Ui*?Y? 







Rp.ea 












(n=:;H) 


Black 


Whi.-to 


Pov 


Oirl 
^) (n=3D) 


To-bnl 


1, Non-phynical 
"bohuvior 50 


58 


53 


56 


58 


50 ' 


5^' 


2. Phynlcal 






5S 


39 


37 


liO 


30 




B 


8 


10 


6 


. 5 


11 


8 




= - - 


= 100^ 


. Ml 


101 ■■ 


■100 . 


. 101 


100 



UA;; Vuu \\ ... ; 



No 



39 7^ 
11 ^ 26 



Tcn;al 100 100 



; ■ ;--;vo (rr:..jiA) (,:^7'>) 

66 79 0^ 81 

23 ^ 1^^- 21 ' 16 ^ 18 

101 100. 100 100 99 



YOU l];k:- rc oi^ all^^'"'^ 

















Hon p anno l.o'v^^r 


Middlo 


n-- 


□ v;hitQ 


Eoy 


, Girl 


Total 


1, /inothor 

c:G untidy or " 
atauo 79 




£3 








SO 


2* Ucarby loaa- , , 

'Hon aro:t| 
otc.) 11, 


11 


3 




0 


13 


XI 








... . , 6. 






„ .7. 


fe, Sciiool 5 




3 


3 






3 


Total ^ 100 


• 99 






100 


100 


101 . 



1. l-i-latj vcn, 

iVionf-j 3.? ;ey ■ -0 3I 29 3^ 30 

bo&n) 26 32 33 25 21 37 

(havo b-cn) 2/;- 3/1- ^i) ' . ^6 29 29 29 

lunoouu 5 3 3 5 5 3 ^ 

Total 7; ICO 101 <dO^ 100 100 101 100 



TABLK 30 

PKRCKNTACE OK CAT3aORj:::::n ?:;:v:rHVI;^V RKSPDNSS BY SES, 

DO YOU Tilii:;: 1:10:^ kur^ ^car^d op? 



Gate vc>n'=l cs 




( ; . -■ '■■ u ) 






Boy 


Girl 


Total 


1. Thrnrit of 
l;;;:/::lcal. 


63 




55 


64 


55 


Oi 


56 


j'hy^iieal 


24 


24 


30 


1? 


2d 


21 


24 


3. Ai-thorit^^ 


' 3 




13 ■ 


.B 


11 


11 ^ 


11 




5 


11 


5 


"'11 


s 


8 ; 


8 




100, 


ICO 


101 


100 


IOC- 


99 


99 



/ill J ^ 



etc, ) 
X • w h il t ?:* , 
artist 



etc* ) 

Wntri It 5; 100 



Loy Girl 



100 



101 



100 100 



99 



^9 






30 


26 


55 




24 


3^ 


"J 


38 


3? 


21 


^9 


29 


5 


13 


22. 


21 


13 




13 




10 


B 


13 


5 


9 


5 


3 


3 


6 


3 


5 


k 



100 



RACE, a;:]} 








63 


16 


'i3 


36 




34 


39 




2. 


jC'iU')i_ij.'.,'i)).']; 


■ 3 


47 


25 


25 


21 


29 


25 




3. 






. -16 ' 


• 15 


17. 


21 ^ 


11 







son : 



-13 

100; 



■ '"16 

■;ioa: 



-101 



1^, ' ■.1:: 



99- 



ANY 



CO 



1, L::ick of 
school 



2, Authority 

3. )\nrm tn 

^* Knthin^, 

bar 

5* Hrirrn to 
loved ousi 
or scpara** 
tion 



Boy 



Girl 



11 
16 

13" 

13 



6* i.;it:DDllanc:- 

of property, 
etc*) Zil 



Total 



29 
11 



101 



29 
101 



18 



10 



10 



101 



22 



31 

. * 

100 



21 
21 

18 



29 
99 



18 
18 



13 



11 



^,0 
20 



100 



■ 26 
100 



Hun^onDa ' Lo\7er hUf^rlj.^ BlMk ^ov. Girl 

Cat^CTriri: (n^36) (n-'v-O (r.^w) (n^^jO) (n^^a) 



1. Threat to 
^ self 

% H:irm to 
self 

.rriona* 
othor 

xoll 

5t Thr'^nt to 
rolati \'fu 
friend^ 

Total 



29 



13 



3 T 



11 



.26 



1 8 



19 21 



39 
16 



IS -zs 



16 24 



^1-1 



20 



20 



5 3 
99 loo 



15 1? 13 

3 6 8 

101 100 100 



18 



99 



101 



TABLK 35 

PEnCENTAOE 0? CATKnORI ^^TD INTEnvi^:''/ R^SPOMSES BY SES^ 
RACa:^ and to d:: 3^^. WHAT DO YOU LIKE 

DOING imT OF ALL? 



erJc 



JO 



RotiT*pnno Lo^ror Mic'cH r nir.ol: Whiie Boy Girl 
a-tuK0ric3 (nf^\^c) (in^36) (nii3S) (na3^^) 



Ca 



1, Piny, 

^ o:vc 6 

/ sJDhoolvrork ^ 3 
5.. '/i^v.v.-l 3 
6, iC/j-ry „hi r..' 3 
',\itdl.r\ :i01 



5 



73 C9 



19 



5 

"6 



11 



66 



13. 
0 



100 



10] 



?y iOu IGO 



LOO 



